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disease, due to the effects of a species of Fomes 
(F. lignosus). The life history of the disease was 
worked out, its source and the conditions of attack 
became known throug-h scientific investigation, 
and then rational methods of control were de¬ 
vised. 

Some optimists thought that thenceforth all 
serious trouble was at an end, but experience has 
confirmed the view's of those who at that time 
expressed a contrary opinion. There are now 
known to be a number of pests, mostly fungal, 
which threaten more or less dangerously the exist¬ 
ence of the rubber trees. It is not unlikely that 
others will appear in the future, which either have 
not yet gained access to the plantations or perhaps 
have not yet acquired their full virulence. At any 
rate it may be stated confidently that the mainten¬ 
ance of scientific investigation, w'hich alone can 
provide the essential conditions for the control of 
disease, is a prudent measure that is of vital im¬ 
portance to the existence of the whole industry. 

It is fortunate that the men who control largely 
the development of the great rubber plantations 
appreciate fully the services which science can 
render, and actually has rendered in the past, and 
this circumstance is one of the best guarantees of 
the future success of the enterprise. 

Naturally, a considerable mass of knowledge 
has accumulated on the causes and methods of 
treatment of the various diseases to which the 
rubber trees are knoum to be liable, and it is for¬ 
tunate that Dr. Fetch, with his long experience in 
Ceylon, should have set himself the task of pre¬ 
senting, in a readily available form, the results of 
that experience in the book under notice. By the 
term “ tree ” is meant, of course, the Para rubber 
tree, Hevea braziliensis, which from the planter’s 
point of view is the only rubber-producing plant 
of importance. Dr. Petch discusses the subject 
partly from the general point of view, and shows 
how neglect of correct principles of cultivation 
may promote disaster. He then describes the 
characters presented by the various parasites, and 
their several effects on the rubber tree itself, indi¬ 
cating, or at least discussing, the remedial or pre¬ 
ventive measures which should be adopted. Ex¬ 
cellent plates are given in the body of the work 
illustrative of the various diseases, and we could 
have wished it had been possible to print an 
explanatory legend at the foot of each plate, to 
avoid having to turn elsewhere in the text for 
identification of the figures; perhaps this may be 
possible in a future edition. 

The book is much more than a mere guide to 
the pests, animal and vegetable, that afflict Hevea. 
Its pages abound in acute observations and sug- 
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gestions that make it valuable from the point of 
view of general pathology, and render it of in¬ 
terest to a wider circle of readers than the rubber 
planters for whom it was primarily written. The 
author also hints at the preparation of a companion 
volume that shall deal w'ith the subject from a 
more physiological point of view. The need for 
such a work is pressing, for quite apart from 
the more general aspects of pathology which 
may be expected to fall within the scope 
of such a volume, the whole question of 
the function of the complex latex and the 
problems of predisposition to disease have never 
yet received adequate treatment. For the present 
w'e conclude by congratulating the author on the 
production of a real contribution to the literature 
of economic botany, and the publishers also de¬ 
serve commendation for the excellent form in 
which the subject-matter and the illustrations are 
presented to the reader. J. B. F. 


Some Psychological “As Ifs.” 

(1) Psychology and Mystical Experience. By 
Prof. John Howley. Pp. xi + 275. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. ; 
St. Louis, Mo. : B. Herder Book Company, 
1920.) ioi. 6 d. net. 

(2) The Science of Ourselves. (A Sequel to the 

"Descent of Man.") By Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 
(Oxford Medical Publications.) Pp. ix + 326 + 2 
plates. (London: Henry Frowde; Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1921.) 16s. net. 

(3) Religion and the New Psychology. By W. S. 
Swisher. Pp. xv + 261. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., n.d.) 10s. 6 d. net. 

(4) Collected Papers on the Psychology of Phan¬ 
tasy. By Dr. Constance E. Long. Pp. xii + 216. 
(London: Bailli&re, Tindall, and Cox, 1920.) 
10s. 6 d. neJ. 

(1) T")ROF. HOWLEY’S study is a sound piece 
1 of work written by one who has know¬ 
ledge and training along lines of thought which 
we cannot afford lightly to dismiss. Without 
denying the validity of the concept of sub-con¬ 
sciousness (in some sense of the word), he rejects 
that of merely automatic combination; of psychic 
elements therein. “We must,” he says, “posit 
some agency other than the psychic elements con¬ 
sidered in themselves.” Mystic experience is a 
direct realisation, sine intermedio, by the agent of 
the Agent beyond. What the author speaks of as 
“ agnostic psychology ” may try to interpret this 
in terms of illusion; but how comes it that the 
illusion conduces to useful and sustained effort? 
(2) Sir Bampfylde Fuller builds a super- 
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structure of thought-process, Interpreted with 
some originality in the light of long experience in 
affairs, on a frankly materialistic foundation. 
Mind is (and not only is in some way correlated 
with) physiological process in the brain. The 
development of the cerebral hemispheres “intro¬ 
duces a new and peculiar nervous condition—that 
of consciousness.” “Ideas are material things, 
and may be figured as clusters of brain-cells.” 

(3) Mr. Swisher gives us his solution of “ the 
religious problem”— i.e. “the perfect adjustment 
of the ego to its environment—the immediate en¬ 
vironment and the cosmos.” To him the gospel 
of Freud carries glad conviction. When we grasp 
adequately the nature of the unconscious through 
the methods of psycho-analysis we shall realise 
its influence on the religious life. The conclusions 
to which the author has been led are set forth 
with much vigour and freshness, and if he is satis¬ 
fied “that religion had a phallic origin” he has 
full right to say so. The chapter on mysticism 
and neurotic states invites comparison with Prof. 
Howley’s more “academic” treatment based on 
convictions derived from an older gospel. 

(4) Dr. Constance E. Long founds her doctrine 
rather on the fourth gospel of Jung than on the 
second gospel of Freud, though both must be 
included in the canonical books of the new faith. 
A candid friend, who is an academic psychologist, 
bade her—as she tells us in the preface—alter her 
title, saying that the book has nothing to do with 
psychology. She retained it, however, “ because 
the book deals with an aspect of phantasy to 
which academic psychology is paying considerable 
attention at present.” At the same time she 
warns her readers that they will find in it nothing 
about such matters as “the relation of imagina¬ 
tion to perception.” One would have thought 
that the discussion throughout turns very largely 
on the nature of this relation. At all events, 
whatever label others may see fit to affix to him, 
no psychologist can afford to disregard new facts 
in whatever manner they may be reached, and 
Dr. Constance Long adduces many facts which 
are worthy of careful consideration. 

Huxley was wont to warn us against passing too 
lightly from “as if” to “is,” pointing the moral 
in one of his class lectures by reference to 
Darwin’s twenty years’ testing of natural selec¬ 
tion. He did not disparage the value of hypo¬ 
thesis ; his meaning was that we should differ¬ 
entiate the several values of our hypothetical “as 
ifs,” and lay bare the evidence which marks the 
difference in probability between the 0-95 which 
approaches the, perhaps unattainable, 1 of “is,” 
and the 0-05 which is all that sundry flimsy con¬ 
jectures can legitimately claim. It looks as if 
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the integration which obtains in human fantasy 
and thought were due to an integrating agency 
other than the natural relatedness of the psychic 
elements considered in themselves. It is for Prof. 
Howley to assign the probability-value of this 
“ as if ” and to marshal the evidence in its favour. 
To Sir Bampfylde Fuller it looks as if thought 
were in pari materia with cerebral organisation; 
it is for him to state the probability-coefficient of 
this hypothesis and produce evidence in support 
of its approximation to 1. It looks as if there 
were imaginal complexes in that which seems as 
if it were a psyche nowise dependent for its exist¬ 
ence on the structure and function of the brain; 
it is for Dr. Constance Long and Mr. Swisher to 
justify their existential “is” in the unconscious. 

An “as if” accepted as “is” becomes a basal 
assumption or presupposition from which flow's 
the “must be” so obvious to the acceptor that 
demand for evidence on the part of the critic 
seems unreasonable. Memory-images as such 
“ must be ” retained somewhere; if not in con¬ 
sciousness, and if not in the brain, then obvi¬ 
ously in the unconscious. Retention otherwise 
than as such— i.e. retention of the conditions 
under which fresh blossoms of imagery shall 
appear under appropriate excitation—is left out 
of consideration; but should it not be considered 
and the ground of rejection laid bare? Retention 
of memory-images as such in the unconscious 
seems to be the cardinal “ as if ” of much psycho¬ 
analysis ; but is it wholly unreasonable to ask for 
evidence ? 

To put the matter more concretely, suppose 
that someone has a dream in which there are 
certain imaginal factors in fantasy—say, k, m, o. 
On a later occasion, by the method of “free 
association,” other factors—say, j, l, n, p —are 
then rendered supra-liminal. What is the prob¬ 
ability-value of the inference that they were sub- 
liminally present as imaginal factors latent on the 
prior occasion of the dream ? There is here no 
question of familiarity with the facts. We may 
grant that as facts they are given correctly. It is 
a matter of evidence for or against an “as if” 
on the basis of which the facts are interpreted. 

C. Ll. M. 


Our Bookshelf. 

Penrose's Annual. Vol. 24 of The Process Year 
Book and Review of the Graphic Arts, 1922. 
Edited by W. Gamble. Pp. xii + 91 + plates. 
(London: Lund, Humphries, and Co., Ltd., 
1921.) 8s. net. 

Although the editor has nothing particularly new' 
to bring forward this year, he has succeeded in 
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